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]<;    3   I   T   0   R   I   A   L 

^he  Fourth  Dimension  in   a  literary  magazine  ori- 
ginated by  r.;r.  Ian  Bur^o'.^i;,  the  former  Plead  of  the  English 
Department,  to  display  the  creative  writing  of  the  students 
of  Selwyn  House  School.   It  Ijecanie,  through  the  years,  gra- 
dually more  elaborate,  extensive,  and  ambitious.   Mr. 
Burgess  was  able  to  produce  the  yearly  volumes  in  so  im- 
pressive a  form  becaxise  he  had  acquired  as  part  of  his 
own  printing  business  a  sophisticated  type-setter,  because 
he  devoted  many  hours  of  his  own  leisure  time  to  the  pub- 
lication, and  because  he  annually  raised  significant  surns 
from  patrons  to  off-set  the  cost  of  producing  the  book. 
His  achievements  were  nonuinental. 

V/hen  Mr.  Burgess  left  the  school,  Mr.  Warren  Reid 
and  I  decided  as  a  result  of  different  priorities  and  re- 
duced resources  to  include  The  Fourth  Dimension  in  the 
Yearbook,  for  which  T«1r.  Reid  was  then  the  staff  advisor. 
It  has  been  so  published  for  a  number  of  years  now;  but 
this  year,  under  the  influence  of  new  staff  advisors  and 
for  their  own  purposes,  the  editors  of  the  Yearbook  have 
reviewed  the  whole  general  format  of  the  Yearbook.   The 
English  Department,  as  a  consequence,  has  decided  to  re- 
vive The  Fourth  Dimension  as  an  independent  publication — 
a  very  informal  and  inexpensive  one,  as  you  see — and  to 
make  its  contents  available  to  the  staff  of  the  Yearbook 
to  use  and  distribute  as  they  see  fit.   '.Ve  shall  publish 
a  number  whenever  we  accumulate  enough  material  to  do  so. 

The  title  of  The  Fourth  Dimension  '..lenotes  the  term 
"space-time,"  a  combination  of  the  three  dimensions  of  space 
with  the  dimennion  of  tim^^. .   This  new  dimension  is  a  logical 
necessity  in  i::in3tein's  general  theory  of  relativity;  but 
connotatively ,  the  fourtji  dimension  is  the  realm  of  the 
imagination,  in  which  the  artist  creates  works  that  go  be- 
yond merely  defining  and  locating  the  artist  in  his  own 
time  and  space  and  suggest  what  being  human  means  in  all 
times  and  in  all  spaces.   If  that  sounds  too  grandiose  to 
you,  take  it  simply  that  in  this  magazine  we  publish  the 
best  of  our  students'  compositions. 

— Dr.  Byron  Marker 


Mow  t.hi"  r'>a(K)<;k  r,ot  Hi:;  Colours 

— Trent  Gray- Donald,  5A 

Once  there  was  a  peacock  who  liad  very  drab-coloured 
feathers,   rle  wished  he  had  bright-coloured  feathers  so  that 
he  could  be  as  beautiful  as  all  the  other  birds  in  the  forest. 
One  day  he  saw  dark  clouds  overhead,  so  he  rushed  for  shelter 
because  he  knew  there  would  be  a  big  rainstorm.   When  he 
thought  the  stonn  was  over,  he  poked  his  head  out  of  the 
bushes  and  he  was  overjoyed  to  discover  that  there  was  a 
rainbow  overhead.   Ho  had  heard  from  his  bird  friends  that 
there  were  big  pots  of  colour  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

He  set  out  to  find  the  end  of  the  rainbow.   On  the 
way  he  net  a  blue jay  in  his  nest.   The  peacock  asked  whether 
the  story  about  t>ie  pots  of  colour  was  tnie.   The  blue  jay 
replied,  "Of  course  it  is.   That  is  how  i  got  my  beautiful 
feathers.   >.'ould  you  like  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
too?"   The  peacock  v/as  vei-y  excited  and  listened  to  the  di- 
rections carefully.   Ke  thanJced  the  blue  jay  and  went  on  his 
way. 

He  arrived  at  a  junction  where  a  chirping  canary  was 
hopping  around.   .Vhen  the  peacock  asked  for  help,  the  ca- 
nary gave  him  inproi^ei-  directions  because  he  did  not  want 
the  peacock  to  be  more  beautiful  than  himself.   The  canary 
told  hir;  to  turn  right  and  go  half  a  kilometre  and  then 
turn  I'ight  again.   The  peacock  thanked  tVie  canary  and  start- 
ed on  his  v.ay  again.   He  became  suspicious  because  the  ca- 
nary had  spoken  in  an  evil  tone.   Tnstea'l  of  turning  right, 
he  continued  str-aight  on.   All  at  once,  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow was  in  sight. 

He  saw  thousands  of  small  bird;^  playing  in  the  pots 
of  colour.   "hen  they  saw  tho  peacock,  they  moved  aside.   All 
at  once  he  leapt  itito  a  pot  of  a  little  bit  of  '^ech  colour. 
?inal]y  hit:  wish  Viad  come  tr-uo.   He  wat'  beautiful! 
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A  CIV-'  '  r  L'■;^;•i• 

— Ferhaan  Ahmad,  lOA 

'i''!f'  viev.  o''  *  MP  City  m  ;:  ".irnt  rrnn.   ncror^s  tr.e 
'■'Ivf'-  /.■'£-  prectacij  "^  Mr  •   T'  "  da'/.x.  1  ir.:"  riisrlay  of  ]  It'nt  locr^ied 
■■.r  r 'r ;."","".  d  tn*?  oui-^-f,  flat  f3rrr.lqr"'(l  ar-d  thf  rurky  river  that 
v.'":?  'ii'':-<i  v,'it^l  3  '''-■.'•  ri]vLr  r;trf^^kr  of  Toor^  i^-nx .   iiltlp 
r.  1  in/.  I'^f  stars  r.  f  vnr-'' oii?  colnui'p  strori  o;.t  arainst  f^e  dar.-', 
:  "^d  i  St  i'Tu  ishah]  p  i^i  1  hoiiottes  nf  t'ui]  di  n  r?  .   .'ome  otf-.cr  rlir- 
Torir-'  rointc  for"'<^d  jon/"  lir.ep  alnn^  tb.i''  r;]ores  o"*"  th.p 
Tourtain  or.  which  tne  city  was  s5tuatr-d.   Still  more  isy  in 
rnv.-s  alon/f  the  vvaterfrorit  and  across  the  river.   They  seeried 
to  nan?  in  mid-air,  as  if  zney   were  pulling"  all  parts  of  tnis 
blazi'-.g  galaxy  to^'^ther.   The  lone  flashinf^  buoys  kept  silent 
viril  for  the  few  sf;irs  in  the  harbour.   The  vessels  becarie 
sr.all  islar.cs  of  lir.hts  and  foufht  the  floon-'  of  the  river, 
"t^.rs  streaked  rracefjl^y  like  rreteors  across  the  solar 
r'/E^C'Ts.   Tnev  f jo'.V''"d  alcrr  thc-^e  rows  cf  ji/^'hts  or;  the 
sines  of  tne  roads  and  tne  bridr--s.   'ittle  flashinr,  poirxi]: 
dotted  even  tne  sKy  above  the  city.   They  almost  blended 
into  the  blanket  of  real  stars  which  covered  the  rretropo.l  is ;  ■ 
one  rararcd,  however,  to  distinf"uiph  them  because  the  flash- 
ir.r  lirhts  were  usually  of  different  colours--red ,  blue, 
and  yellow.   Th.ey  rlided  alonf^,  fallinfC  to  earth  or  rising 
fro-  it.   To  cr'own  it  all,  fror.  a  searchlif-ht  ar;  intense 
tearr.  rotat':^d  around  the  city  and  beyond.   it  seemed  tc  say, 
as  it  '■''•'"ched  rirht  at  the  peak  of  the  iinir.ense  mountain  of 
lic.nt,  t'';at  it  was  th^  ru-er,  and  none  dare  defy  its  rower. 


Prora  the  iJeailly  silonce  of  the  farmland,  one  could  also  hear 
a  faint  sound  of  constant  motion.   Horns  blared  their  mes- 
sa^ios  to  one  another  like  elephants  signalling  their  herd. 
Sometimes  the  air  trembled  as  a  iieavy  truck  or  train  ran 
near  the  waterfront.   Overliead,  a  plane  riimbled  by.   The 
gentle  buiiz  of  such  continual  activity  reached  one's  ears 
from  the  huge  sparkling  sphere  standing  out  against  the 
sky. 


Pity  for  a  Dying  World 

— Andrew  Seely,  lOA 

The  typewriter  stared  at  him  menacingly  as  he  thought 
of  what  he  must  do.   Dr.  White,  professor  in  nuclear  physics, 
was  preparing  to  write  a  revealing  article  on  the  arms  race. 
He  hoped  that  he  could  shock  the  public  into  doing  something. 
He  leaned  back  iiito  his  chair,  thinking,  wondering  how  he  had 
got  himself  on  this  wild  goose  chase. 

It  had  all  started  after  a  talk  he  had  given  to  some 
students.   One  of  the  students  had  walked  up  to  him  and 
presented  him  with  a  problem.  .  .  .  "Dr.  White?"  a  voice  asked 
from  behind.   He  nodded,  and  the  student  continued.   "I  just 
heard  your  talk  on  the  arms  race,  sir,  and  I  thought  it  was 
very  inspiring.   Do  not  be  offended,  but  I  have  heard  simi- 
lar speeches  before.   I  was  inspired  to  do  something;  there- 
fore, I  tried  to  get  the  public  interested.   To  be  honest 
with  you,  sir,  they  could  not  care  less.   What  can  I  do, 
sir?" 

Dr.  White  looked  very  puzzled  for  a  minute  and  then 
answered  slowly  with  a  look  of  disgust,  "One  must  just  keep 
trying."   The  disappointed  student  turned  around  and  walked 
the  other  way. 

The  professor  had  arrived  home  as  usual,  but  with  a 
strange  look  of  contemplation  in  his  eye.   He  knew  that  his 
answer  to  the  student's  question  had  been  poor.   The  truth 


was,  he  did  not  know  the  answer  himself.   He  had  sat  down 
that  night  to  tiy  to  figure  out  a  way  to  reach  the  masses 
and  to  inspire  them  to  do  sometliing  about  the  arms  race. 
An  idea  came  to  him  after  an  hour,  an  idea  he  deemed  good. 
He  must  write  a  shocking  article  on  the  American  government 
and  the  arms  race.   It  must  be  a  simple,  but  revealing  ar- 
ticle that  would  be  carried  by  every  major  newspaper  in  the 
country.   He  must  dig  very  deeply  to  find  facts  astounding 
enough  to  shock  the  American  populace.   He  had  decided  the 
next  day  to  start  digging,  asking,  finding  out.   This  had 
been  his  start. 

He  first  went  to  his  military  brother,  who  surpris- 
ingly enough,  agreed  to  help  him  with  his  article.   His 
brother  told  him  to  meet  him  sometime  later;  meanwhile,  he 
would  try  to  find  some  infomiation.   In  this  time,  Dr.  White 
had  sent  out  two  letters,  one  to  Helen  Caldicot  (an  Austrailian 
doctor  in  Boston)  and  another  to  a  retired  soldier  whom  the 
professor  knew. 

He  sat  back  in  his  chair  recalling  this  as  his  wife 
burst  into  the  room  almost  yelling.   "I  can't  believe  you're 
still  doing  this.   All  you  have  been  doing  in  writing  that 
article.   It's  useless,  too.   They  won't  let  you  publish 
it.   Remember  those  two  men  who  came  around?  They  won't 
let  you." 

Yes,  he  remembered,  the  two  men,  dressed  in  those  neat 
suits,  looking  exactly  alike.   They  had  come  into  his  house, 
faces  unchanging,  and  spoken  in  monotones.   "We  know  what 
you  are  doing.  Dr.   white,  and  we  do  not  think  that  you  should 
waste  your  life  persuing  something  that  is  unimportant." 

The  other  man  had  then  said  in  the  same,  dull  voice, 
"Don't  be  a  fool."  They  liad  turned  aroi^nd  and  left. 

Dr.  -vhite  an^^wered  hin  wife:   "It's  a  free  country, 
ny  dear";  and  then,  to  persuade  her  to  see  his  side  of  the 
point,  he  added,  "Let  me  road  you  this  letter  I  received 
from  Helen  Caldicott." 


";3ear  TJir, 

T  a^;ree  with  what  you  are  doing,  and  I 
hop^^  it  will  suoc.t=»ed.  I  have  inscribed  in 
my  letter  several  facts  about  the  anus  race 
that  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  use  in  your 
article.  I  hav(>  acquired  these  interesting 
facts  in  my  many  years  of  research  on  the 
arms  race  and  different  weapons.  The  facts 
are  as  follows: 

1.  100  million  deaths  will  result  from 
tiie  blasts  in  North  America  alone; 

2.  40,i  of  the  people  exposed  to  radia- 
tion will  die  every  year  thereafter; 

3.  there  are  enough  weapons  in  the  world 
to  destroy  our  planet  30  times  over; 

4.  the  U3A  aiid  the  USSR  make  4  to  5  new 
bombs  every  day; 

5.  tVie  bomb  shelters  sold  in  the  •50's 
and  '60's  are  completely  useless; 

6.  twice  geese  have  been  mistaken  for 
planes  carrying  nuclear  bombs,  and  both 
times  the  country  went  on  red  alert  and 
almost  started  VVV;  III; 

7.  events  like  those  describe  in  #6 
make  it  50;i  certain  that  thoj^e  will  be 
no  year  2  000, 

As  you  can  see,  some  of  these  facts  are 
horrifying. 

Good  luck, 
Helen  Caldicott" 
"So  what  do  you  think?"  asked  Dr.  White  after  having  fi- 
nished reading  the  letter. 

His  wife  replied  blandly,  "It's  not  shocking  enough; 
the  public  won't  be  alarmed  or  anything.   It's  useless." 
She  walked  oiit  of  the  study. 

"Isn't  it  the  tnith?"  he  said  softly  so  his  wife 
could  not  hear  him.   He  still  had  one  other  story  which 
he  had  put  in  his  article.   The  letter  he  had  received 


from  his  friend  the  retired  soldier  told  the  story  of  the 
so-called  "Nevada  Tests."   In  1953,  the  American  government 
had  wanted  to  test  whether  troops  could  stay  near  where  nu- 
clear bombs  were  dropped.   T)iis  soldier  (Henry)  had  been 
one  of  the  men  used  to  test  this  theory.   Forty  years  later, 
Henry  and  many  of  these  men,  having  developed  cancer,  had 
tried  to  sue  the  American  government  to  recompense  their 
families.   The  only  problem  was  that  most  of  the  men  had 
died  before  their  lawsuits  to  come  to  trial.   Henry  was 
still  waiting. 

All  this  information,  thought  Dr.  White,  was  still 
not  enough.   His  brother  }iad  still  not  gotten  any  information, 
although  he'd  said  he  was  "on  to  something  big."  He  hoped 
that  his  brother  would  be  able  to  tell  him  something  more 
shocking  than  the  information  he  already  had  did.   As  if 
God  had  answered  his  prayer,  the  doorbell  rang.   His  bro- 
ther came  rushing  in,  dropped  a  document  on  the  professor's 
desk,  and  said  excitedly,  "There  it  is." 

"7»hat?"  Dr.  White  asked  suspiciously. 

"That  dociAment  proves  that  the  United  States  has 
germ-warfare  missiles  [missiles  that  unleash  a  bacteria 
that  can  kill  all  Russians  and  Europeans]  in  offensive  posi- 
tions.  Do  you  realize  that  that  goes  against  everything  the 
president  said  in  his  talk  to  the  United  Nations?" 

Dr.  White  answered  briefly  but  sternly,  "The  people 
have  to  know  about  this,"  and  started  to  finish  his  article. 
In  two  hours,  it  was  finished.   They  decided  to  take  it  to 
the  post  office  right  away.   As  they  were  leaving,  the  pro- 
fessor asked  his  wife  to  come  along,  too:   it  was  to  be  a 
great  moment  to  witness. 

All  three  of  them,  extremely  excited,  began  to  walk 
across  the  street  to  the  professor's  car.   Because  of  their 
excitement,  they  did  not  notice  a  sleek  black  car  speeding 
towards  them.   The  tliree  unfortunate  pedestrians  tried  to 
move  out  of  the  way,  but  the  black  car  turned,  making  a 
loud  screech^and  hit  all  three  of  them,  killing  all  instant- 
ly.  Immediately,  the  car  stopped;  its  occupants  examined  the 
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bodies,  picked  up  tyie  article,  and  drovo  on  without  a  word. 
The  open  eyes  of  the  professor  looked  upon  the  cool  night 
with  alarrn,  yet  also  with  pity. 


Why  the  Gun  Lobby  Is  Wrong 

— Mark  Jany,  llA 

"Criminals  will  get  guns  anyway,  so  decent  respect- 
able Americans  need  them  as  well  to  protect  themselves." 
That  is  the  fundamental  argument  of  the  gun  lobby.   The 
self-righteous  members  of  the  N.  R.  A.  firmly  assert  that 
possessing  a  "Saturday  night  special"  is  a  useful  way  of 
protecting  oneself  and  a  fundamental  right.   The  citizens 
of  virtually  all  the  world's  countries  except  the  United 
States  live  without  that  right,  and  nobody  is  complaining; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are   thankful  that  their  murder  rates 
are  nowhere  near  those  of  the  United  States.   The  gun  lobby 
is  so  powerful  and  so  convinced  by  its  propaganda  that  it 
is  connect  that  in  the  Georgia  town  of  Kennesaw,  gun  owner- 
ship was  recently  made  mandatory.   Frankly,  I  would  be  more 
terrified  of  the  good  ol'  boys  of  Kennesaw  after  they  have 
had  a  little  too  much  to  drink  and  are  obeying  the  law  by 
carrying  their  handguns  than  I  would  be  of  the  average  cri- 
minal.  Giving  g\ms  to  everyone  in  a  town  would  only  make 
potential  criminals  more  dangerous  and  would  turn  fist-fights 
into  shoot-outs,  effectively  bringing  back  the  Wild  vVest. 

The  most  important  flaw  in  the  arguments  of  gim  lobbies 
is  their  idea  of  "criminals"  (sixpposedly  people  who  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  crime  and  who  commit  the  majority 
of  crimes)  being  able  to  acquire  gions,  even  if  there  is  gun 
control.   Who  are  these  "criminals"?   Approximately  two  out 
of  three  murders  are  committed  by  one  family  member  against 
another  or  against  a  friend.  Most  murderers  are  not  habi- 
tual criminals.   Jven  of  the  remaining  third,  moments  of 
passion  and  temporary  losses  of  control  account  for  the  ma- 
jority,  vVhat  this  means  is  that  you  have  a  far  better 


chance  of  being  shot  by  a  drunken  f :r-:'"  end  or  your  spouse 
than  by  a  dedicated  criminal.   If  handguns  are  taken  away 
from  people,  they  will  no  longer  have  the  means  to  kill 
conveniently  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

The  habitual  criminal  is  also  more  likely  to  murder  if 
h£indguns  abound.   Despite  what  the  N.  R.  A.  claims,  crimi- 
nals cannot  always  get  guns.   The  average  mugger,  robbing 
to  support  a  drug  habit,  is  not  well  connected  with  illegal 
arms  dealers.   Even  if  the  criminal  does  have  a  gun,  if  he 
thinks  nobody  else  does,  he  will  feel  safe  in  merely  robbing 
people,  using  the  gun   as  a  threat.   But  if  he  feels  any  vic- 
tim might  be  armed,  he  is  more  likely  to  "shoot  first,  ask 
questions  later."   In  addition,  how  many  citizens,  while 
being  robbed  at  g\inpoint,  could  or  would  successfully  take 
out  their  guns   and  use  them''  They  are  far  more  likely  to 
use  them  against  an  insulting  boor  or  an  unfaithful  wife 
than  in  heroic  self-defense.   Handgun  control  would  take 
guns  av/ay  from  many  criminals  and  potential  criminals  and 
would  reduce  the  violence  of  crimes  committed. 

The  uselessness  of  handgtms  as  self-defense  measures 
and  their  contribution  to  violent  crime  are  shown  in  the  mui>- 
der  rates.   The  Southern  states,  traditional  home  of  the  gun- 
toting  redneck  and  the  states  with  the  highest  handgun  ownei^ 
ship  per  capita,  have  the  highest  murder  rates  (approximately 
16  per  100  000  population).   In  contrast,  Canada,  where  guns 
are  controlled,  has  a  rate  of  approximately  5  murders  per 
100  000  population.   Canada  does  not  have  less  crime  (8  520 
per  100  000  versus  5  547  in  the  USA);  it  merely  has  less 
violent  crime  because  it  has  fewer  handguns. 

If  people  truly  want  to  defend  themselves  against 
crime,  they  should  work  more  closely  with  the  police  and 
abandon  their  "laissez  faire"  attitudes.   If  they  feel  a 
desperate  desire  to  take  up  arms,  why  not  take  up  rifles 
and  shotguns?  A  rifle  is  more  of  a  threat  to  criminals, 
who  are  scared  by  its  size  and  accuracy;  and  it  cannot 
be  easily  concealed  and  carried.   Handguns  are  useful  only 
for  killing  on  the  spar  of  the  moment  and  for  easy  concealment. 
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And  Then  Winter 

— oteven  Clark,  llA 


I  unconsciously  quickened  my  pace  due  to  the  cold  November  breeze. 
The  trees  were  now  bare,  and  they  painted  a  gloomy  picture  of  our  small 
community.  Well,  it  was  not  actually  small,  but  just  like  an  average 
American  suburb  of  an  average  American  city.  Almost  everything  about  where 
I  lived  was  average:  the  people,  the  buildings,  the  houses,  and  the  school  - 
in  fact  for  a  brief  moment,  I  wondered  why  I  was  so  happy  here.  Then  I 
quickly  remembered  why.  A  smile  broke  out  across  my  face.  I  was  happy  here 
because  of  Mick,  my  dearest  friend.  I  had  known  Mick  since  I  had  been  twelve; 
of  course,  Mick  would  have  been  turning  fourteen  then.  Now  I  had  just  turned 
seventeen,  and  Mick  would  soon  be  nineteen.  Despite  his  seniority,  Mick  never 
treated  me  as  a  lesser  being  or  as  a  child;!  really  admired  him  for  that. 
Often  "be-your-best-f r  lend"  friendships  fade  away  early,  but  the  bond 
between  Mick  and  me  just  got  stronger  and  stronger.  We  did  almost  everything 
together.  It  was  great  to  have  a  friend  like  Mick.  I  smirked  as  I  realized 
I  was  now  practically  in  a  trot.  The  cold  wind  was  becoming  harsher. 

A  crowd  of  people  were  gathered  in  the  middle  of  Freud  Avenue.  I 
wandered  over  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  broke  through  the  crowd,  and  th 
lying  on  the  pavement,  quite  still,  was  the  little  Robertson  dog.  Sitting 
the  ground  beside  the  dead  dog  was  little  Christy  Robertson,  bawling  her  eyes 
out;and  beside  her,  standing  on  all  fours,  was  the  pup's  brother.  I  would  have 
cried,  but  there  was  a  large  crowd  around  us.  I  could  still  picture  the  two 
pups  playing  on  the  lawn,  happy  as  ever,  always  energetic,  and  without  a  care 
in  the  world.  "It  was  a  hit  and  run!"  stated  one  man.  "Maybe  this  could've 
been  prevented  if  she'd  have  kept  the  damn  mutts  tied  upl"  perceived  Mr.  Goth, 
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our  resident  asshole.  Poor  little  Christy  just  began  to  blubber  even  harder. 
I  noticed  that  in  all  the  commotion,  the  little  twin  pup  had  gone  and  lain 
down  on  the  lawn,  with  sad  puppy  eyes,  and  now,  all  alone.  I  lit  a  cigarette 
and  started  back  on  my  way.  Now  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes. 

I  threw  the  butt  of  my  cigarette  into  the  depths  of  the  sewer  and 
turned  into  Mick's  driveway.  I  rang  the  doorbell  and  looked  down  to  see 
that  !  was  standing  on  a  bright  green  doormat  saying,  "Welcome  to  the  Humble 
Home  of  the  Warrens".  What  an  ail-American  family  they  were.  Mr.  Warren  owned 
a  chain  of  sports  stores,  Mrs.  Warren  was  on  every  volunteer  function  in  town, 
and  the  older  kids  were  all  off  doing  well  in  prestigious  ivy-league  colleges. 
I  could  just  picture  the  whole  family  playing  a  Saturday  afternoon  game  of 
baseball,  with  Mick,  sitting  all  alone  in  deep  right-field.  Mick  was  not 
exactly  happy  with  his  family  life.  He  hated  the  way  his  parents  constantly 
talked  about  the  success  of  their  children.  But  he  lived  with  it  without  ever 
making  complaints  or  getting  angry  at  his  talkative  parents.  More  for  the 
reason  of  tradition  than  anything  else,  Mick  would  soon  be  going  off  to  some 
expensive,  prestigious  college,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  !  was  awakened  from  my  daydreams  by  the  opening  of  the  front 
door.  "Hi  pal!"  Mick  exclaimed.  "What's  up?".  "Not  a  lot",  I  replied.  "What's 
for  dinner?"  I  asked,  knowing  he  would  invite  me  to  stay.  "Jesus!  Why  don't 
you  just  come  and  live  here",  he  said  in  a  sarcastic  tone.  "Cold  leftovers, 
and  you're  welcome  to  them",  he  added.  Mick  seemed  to  be  in  top  spirits. 

The  long,  painful  dinner  was  dedicated  to  the  debate  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Warren  as  to  which  profession  their  eldest  child,  Michael,  should 
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concentrate  on?  Mick  and  1  were  virtually  silent  throughout  the  meal,  exchan- 
ging various  smirks  and  grins  now  and  then.  I  believe  law  was  finally  decided 
for  Michael,  though  he  was  halfway  across  the  country  and  undoubtably  unaware 
of  his  plans  for  1 i  f e . 

Not  particularly  involved  in  the  debate,  Mick  and  I  slipped  away  upstairs 
for  some  tunes  and  serious  rapping.  We  talked  aimlessly  for  about  half  an  hour 
before  Mrs.  Warren  called,  "Mickey,  the  dishes  are  waiting". 

I  began  to  rise,  but  Mick  stopped  me  and  said,  "Relax  pal.  I  can  take 
care  of  it".  He  bounced  up  and  jogged  out  of  the  room.  I  must  admit,  I  was 
somewaht  surprised  by  Mick's  behaviour.  In  most  dish-washing  cases,  we  would 
both  start,  he  would  sit  down  and  keep  talking,  and  before  I  would  have  known 
it,  the  dishes  would  be  clean  and  put  away  by  yours  truly.  Nonetheless,  I  was 
not  going  to  argue.  I  sat  back  and  enjoyed  the  music  pounding  through  the 
earphones.  Suddenly  I  remembered  a  book  I  had  lent  Mick  months  back,  that  was 
now  at  the  top  of  my  reading  list.  I  looked  on  the  shelves  and  desk  top,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  found.  I  then  looked  through  his  desk  drawers  and  came  upon 
something  that  scared  me  very  much.  On  a  small  make-up  mirror  in  three  little 
columns  lay  what  looked  like  soap  detergent,  only  I  was  not  so  lucky  as  to  be 
that  naive.  Hearing  a  noise  at  the  door,  I  swiveled  around  on  the  chair.  There, 
frozen  at  the  door  stood  Mick,  completely  aware  of  what  had  happened.  We  were 
both  speechless  for  a  moment; then  he  walked  in  and  lay  down  on  his  bed.  I  sat 
staring  at  the  wall.  "What's  this,  Mick?",  I  asked  rhetorically. 

He  replied  in  a  quavering  voice,  "Just  some  coke".  Just  some  coke?  He 
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had  tried  to  sound  so  damned  routine  about  the  whole  matter.  I  looked  outside 
into  the  dark  night.  The  first  snow  was  falling  lightly  on  our  little  community, 

I  continued  to  stare  blankly  out  the  window,  far  beyond  the  immediate 
setting.  The  long  silence  was  broken  by  Mick.  "I  bought  a  new  album  today". 
There  he  went  again,  trying  to  act  as  if  nothing  had  happened;but  something 
had,  and  it  was  something  which  had  caused  my  emotions  to  jumble  up.  I  felt 
angry,  sad  and  scared.  It  felt  as  if  there  was  now  a  large  distance  between 
the  bed  and  my  chair.  "Would  you  like  to  hear  it?"  he  continued. 

-  "Why  do  you  take  coke?"  I  asked  him. 

-  "Hey  pal",  he  said,  "I  just  take  a  bit.  Let's  forget  it,  eh?".  He  was  so 
smooth. 

-  "You're  not  a  stupid  kid,  Mickl",  I  shouted  angrily. 

"Please",  he  pleaded.  "Let's  not  talk  about  it".  He  stood  up  and  walked 
casually  about  the  room.  My  anger  took  over,  and  I  leaped  up  and  struck  him, 
knocking  him  to  the  ground.  Mick  was  bigger  and  stronger  than  I,  and  he  used 
his  strength  to  his  advantage.  Before  I  knew  it, I  felt  a  hard  blow  to  my  right 
eye,  and  I  was  on  my  back.  Mick  came  over  and  tried  to  help  me  up,  but  I 
brushed  him  away  and  ran  out  of  the  house.  I  ran  all  the  way  home.  The  little 
pup  still  sat  alone  on  the  Robertson's  front  lawn. 

I  was,  at  first,  unaware  of  my  surroundings  but  then  I  recognized  the 
familiarity  of  my  bed.  My  mother  stood  at  the  doorway  trying  to  wake  me.  I 
quickly  sat  up  and  glanced  at  a  clock.  It  was  ^4 : 1 5  A.M.  .  "Mick's  in  the 
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hospital"  ,  she  cried  nervously.  "He's  very  sickl"  .  I  took  the  car  and 
raced  like  a  maniac  towards  the  hospital.  There  had  been  no  need  to  change, 
for  I  was  still  in  my  clothes.  The  traffic  lights,  for  the  most  part  green, 
shot  past  me  like  airplanes  flying  overhead.  !  parked  the  car  by  an  old  gas 
station  and  ran  the  remaining  distance  to  the  hospital.  It  was  now  no  longer 
cold,  nor  was  it  warm. 

I  remember  sitting  by  Mick's  side  and  hearing  voices  say,  "This  one's 
really  pumped  up",  and  "His  chances  are  not  looking  good".  Mick  lay  unconscious 
and  unmoving.  His  face  was  as  white  as  the  falling  snow.  I  stood  up  and  left 
the  room.  I  wandered  slowly  about  the  hospital.  Somehow,  I  ended  up  in  a  dark 
basement  storeroom  .  I  lit  a  cigarette  and  sat  down  against  a  wall.  All  of  a 
sudden  I  began  to  cry  and  cry.  I  remember  smoking  my  cigarette  to  its  end 
and  then  crying  myself  to  sleep... 


Snow  was  falling  all  around  me,  and  I  could  not  see  farther  than  ten 
feet  away.  Despite  the  conditions,  I  felt  no  cold.  Suddenly,  there  was  Mick 
standing  deep  in  snow  with  a  blank  expression  on  his  face.  He  didn't  see  me. 
"Mickl",  I  shouted,  happy  to  see  him.  He  acknowledged  my  shout  but  didn't  see 
me.  The  snow  began  to  fall  harder  and  harder.  It  was  becoming  very  difficult 
to  see  anything.  "Mickl",  I  screamed,  trying  to  make  him  notice  me.  I  kept 
running  towards  him,  but  I  was  not  getting  any  closer.  It  was  hard  to  see 
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Mick.  The  snow  feM  faster  and  harder.  "Mickl",  I  cried,  "you're  fading!". 
He  looked  blankly  around.  "Don't  fade  away,  Mickl"  I  pleaded.  Then  he  was 
gone.  I  awoke  in  a  cold  sweat. 

I  was  not  lying  on  the  floor  of  a  cold,  dark  storeroom;  I  was  sitting 
up,  staring  wide-eyed  at  the  familiar  sight  of  my  room.  My  pillow  was  soaked 
by  a  puddle  of  tears.  The  possibilities  of  my  present  situation  dawned  on  me. 
I  assumed  someone  had  carried  me  back  from  the  hospital.  I  immediately  thought 
of  Mick,  lying  on  death's  edge.  1  pulled  on  some  jeans  and  headed  for  the 
hospital.  As  I  was  getting  into  the  car,  something  else  dawned  on  me.  1  raced 
back  inside  to  the  phone.  I  quickly  dialed  the  familiar  numbers.  I  waited  in 
anticipation,  under  a  slim  prayer  of  hope.  "Hello",  someone  answered.  "Mick?", 
I  inqu  i  red. 

"Hi, pall"  he  shouted  joyously.  "Look,  about  last  night,  I'm  really  sorry...". 
I  no  longer  heard  his  words.  He  had  never  been  in  the  hospital.  I  had  come 
home  and  dreamed  since  4:15  A.M..  His  first  word  would  have  sufficed. 

I  cut  him  off  in  mid-sentence,  "Look  Mick,  I'm  glad  you're  alive,  but 
I  never  want  to  see  you  again".  I  hung  up.  A  moment  later  the  phone  rang.  I 
let  it  r  ing . 


END 


